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THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS OF LOS ANGELES 



ARTHUR GOULD 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California 

Secondary education in the city of Los Angeles presents a group 
of schools of various types of organization. There are intermediate 
schools embracing the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades; there are 
senior high schools consisting of grades nine to twelve inclusive, 
six-year high schools consisting of grades seven to twelve inclusive, and 
two high schools consisting of grades eight to twelve inclusive. 
In addition, a large number of children in the seventh and eighth 
grades are in elementary schools of the usual type embracing grades 
one to eight. These children enter the four-year high schools in 
the ninth grade as usual. 

1 1 might seem that such a motley organization is an evidence of 
a lack of definite policy but it may be entirely accounted for by 
two factors. In the first place, the history of the city and, therefore, 
of the school district of Los Angeles, has been one of very rapid 
growth by annexation. The annexations have brought into the 
original city in succession one large high school and a series of 
smaller suburban high schools already definitely organized in which 
it has been found advisable in all cases to continue the organizations 
as found. The second factor which has dominated the situation 
has been the geographical nature of the country within the school 
district. The secondary schools of this district are spread out over 
an area that is sixty miles in length from north to south and about 
eighteen miles in width. This great area includes a closely popu- 
lated city, approximately in the geographical center of the district 
with outlying districts sparsely settled. 

It must be remembered that the growth of the population has 
been exceptionally rapid and the consequent demands upon the 
resources of the school district have been tremendously heavy. 
This has meant that practically all available income has had to be 
devoted to expansions in lines already established without giving 
great support to innovations. As a consequence, although 
the standard three-year intermediate schools have been es- 
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tablished for nine years, it has been impossible to extend them to 
include all children of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in the 
city, or to elaborate the courses of study adequately where much 
equipment must be bought. 

The two reasons that have operated to prevent this extension 
have been, first, the relatively scattered population of the districts 
served by the smaller high schools and the more distant elementary 
schools; and secondly, the large costs that would be involved in 
purchasing sites, building adequate buildings, furnishing sufficient 
equipment, and supplying capable teachers in the closely populated 
parts of the city. 

While it is argued that the inclusion of seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils in the intermediate schools is practically no more 
expensive than it is in the departmentally organized elementary 
schools in general throughout the country, there are certain local 
factors which have increased the cost and those costs should be 
still further increased if the ideals of the intermediate school are 
to be fully realized in the way of prevocational work. 

When the intermediate schools were first organized in the 
elementary plants, no special additional salary for the teachers 
was proposed. However, six months later a special salary was 
given intermediate teachers which rated them between elementary 
and high-school teachers. Finally, in September, 1913, they were 
placed upon the same basis as high-school teachers so far as salary 
and educational qualifications are concerned. This practice has 
continued to the present time on the theory that it tends to make 
teachers more contented to stay in the intermediate schools and 
not seek promotion to the high school because of the better salary. 
As a matter of fact, there is still the same desire on the part of most 
of the intermediate teachers to work in high schools and high- 
school teachers consider it a demotion to be transferred to an 
intermediate school. 

The figures on page 421 from the report of the auditor of the Los 
Angeles School District for the school year 1918-19 show the 
relative costs in the three parts of the school system and indicate 
the cost of carrying an elementary pupil in the intermediate school 
as compared with the cost for a pupil of the same grade in an 
elementary school. It will be observed that the greatest part of the 
difference is in the cost of instruction. 
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The report of the superintendent in June, 1914, three years 
after the establishment of the intermediate schools, shows that out 
of 254 teachers in the intermediate schools only nineteen still had 
elementary certification, the remainder having secondary certifica- 
tion. Although the state law has recognized the intermediate 
school and the State Board of Education has issued a special cre- 
dential entitling the holder to teach in intermediate schools, the 
city of Los Angeles has held to the requirement of full secondary 
certification for intermediate-school teachers. As a consequence, 
at the present time only two out of the 293 hold only elementary 
certificates. 

COST PER CAPITA 1918-19 



Fait of School System 


Expense of 
Instruction 


Expense of 
Operation 


Expense of 
Maintenance 


Total 


Elementary schools 

Intermediate schools .... 


$ 47.83 

88.15 

107.43 


$ 5.53 

7.80 

10.37 


$2.84 
6.53 
7.88 


$ 56.20 
102.48 
125.68 







The Board of Education at the request of intermediate princi- 
pals has recently decided to call the intermediate schools "junior 
high schools" after June 30, 1920. 

The first intermediate schools were organized in Los Angeles in 
February, 1911. This was followed in September by the organiza- 
tion of four additional intermediate schools. Three years later in 
June, 1914, the report of the city superintendent shows that of the 
10,148 children enrolled in the seventh and eighth grades in the 
city, 5,035, or 49.5 per cent, were in the elementary schools, while 
5,113 or 50.5 per cent, were in the intermediate schools. The same 
report shows that of 3,932 children in the ninth grade 2,984, or 
76 per cent, were in the high schools, while 948, or 24 per cent, were 
in the intermediate schools. 

The fourth school month of the year 1919-20 shows that the 
intermediate schools have not now as great a percentage of seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils as in 1914, while they carry a much larger 
percentage of ninth-grade pupils than they then did. Of the 12,328 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 6,716, or 54.5 per cent, are in 
elementary schools; 5,037, or 41 per cent, are in intermediate 
schools; and 575, or 4.5 per cent, are in the intermediate-high 
group, that is, high schools with eight to twelve or seven to twelve 
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grades. The same month shows that of 4,948 children in the ninth 
grade 2,885, or 58 per cent, are in high schools; 1,400, or 28 per cent, 
are in intermediate schools; and 663, or 14 per cent, are in schools 
of the intermediate-high type. 

The facts just related will make obvious one of the fundamental 
problems in handling the curriculum under the conditions noted. 
Since a little more than half of the children pass through the 
seventh and eighth grades by the route of the elementary schools, 
some of which are departmentally organized and others are not, 
and then proceed to the ninth grade of the high schools, while a 
smaller fraction pass through the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
of the intermediate schools and enter the high school at the begin- 
ning of the tenth grade, these children must all be brought through 
the two different channels to a point of approximately equal 
preparation at the beginning of the tenth grade. This means, for 
instance, that the ninth grade of intermediate schools must prac- 
tically parallel and equal the ninth grades in the high schools. It 
means that the adaptation of the intermediate curriculum as a 
whole to the peculiar age which it is supposed to serve is well-nigh 
impossible. The constant compromise between the ideals of the 
traditional curriculum and of the intermediate curriculum can 
easily be seen in the printed courses of study and heard in any 
local discussions of the details of the work. 

The three grades of the intermediate curriculum cannot be 
organized as a homogeneous whole. Practically the only reorgani- 
zation that can take place occurs in the seventh and eighth grades 
where the elementary course of study has been somewhat com- 
pressed and very materially enriched by the addition of certain 
subjects peculiar only to the intermediate school, and by the 
possibility of election of certain high-school subjects, the teaching of 
which has been reorganized to suit these particular grades. 

This situation has resulted in traditional ninth-year English for 
the third year of the intermediate school. It has kept general 
science a ninth-grade subject and the only science in the entire 
intermediate school. It has imposed the vocational ideals of such 
subjects as stenography and typewriting upon the teaching of 
those subjects in the intermediate schools. 

Perhaps more serious than all these has been the effect upon the 
educational ideals of the pupils. They have felt that it is the 
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purpose of the intermediate school to hurry them through their 
school career. This has come about in a perfectly natural manner 
since progress in the high schools is measured by credits and high- 
school subjects have been given as far as possible in the intermediate 
school. Measurement of progress in high-school subjects studied in 
the intermediate schools by credits has followed. High-school 
subjects have been begun as electives as early as the beginning of 
the seventh grade. The result has been that by the end of the ninth 
grade a child in three years in the intermediate school has piled 
up more credits than the child normally would through the elemen- 
tary course and the ninth grade of the high school. This is shown 
by a careful study recently made by one of the intermediate-school 
principals showing the number of credits sent with children entering 
high schools from the intermediate schools. It should be remem- 
bered that for those completing the ninth grade the number of 
credits necessary for entering the tenth grade is eight. 

TABULATION OF THE NUMBER OF CREDITS GIVEN 
INTERMEDIATE-SCHOOL GRADUATES, JUNE, 1919 1 



School 


-8 


8 and 
8 + 


9 and 
9 + 


10 and 
10+ 


Hand 
11 + 


12 and 
12 + 


13 and 
13 + 


14 and 
14 + 


15 and 
15 + 


16 and 
16+ 


A.. 


1 

2 
3 
3 


1 
9 

4 
5 

16 
8 
4 

20 


2 

9 

7 

8 

13 

11 

16 

20 


7 
10 
16 
14 

9 
16 
20 
10 


11 
21 

5 
7 
17 
16 
10 
12 


14 
30 
16 

3 
18 

6 
12 

5 


4 

7 
4 
2 
1 
3 


1 
12 






B 

C 


7 


1 


D 

E 


2 


1 




F 

G 


9 

8 
29 




1 




H.. 


3 


2 












Total.. 


55 


67 


86 


102 


99 


104 


24 


17 


9 


1 



1 The letters A to H represent the eight intermediate schools of the city. The figures across the top 
of the table indicate the number of credits that children carry with them upon leaving the intermediate 
school. The figures in the body of the table represent the number of pupils who had the various numbers of 
credits. 

55 — 10 per cent entered A9 class 

354 — 63 per cent entered B10 class 

154 — 27 per cent entered A10 class 

1 — % per cent entered Bll class 

564—100 per cent 

From the preceding tabulation it appears that 10 per cent 
entered the high school with less than eight credits; 63 per cent 
entered with eight to eleven, inclusive; 27 per cent with twelve to 
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fifteen; and 1/5 of 1 per cent with sixteen. In other words, at least 
one child was able to acquire eleventh-grade standing during his 
progress through the intermediate school. 

That this condition is not desirable is recognized equally by all 
concerned. It is a matter to which, however, the public has become 
accustomed through the years in which the difficulty has grown up. 
Children and parents are pleased with the notion that this is a 
shorter road to educational progress and a high-school diploma. 
It has, therefore, been deemed best to make progress slowly and for 
this reason the first step toward removing the difficulty has been 
taken recently by limiting the total number of credits that a child 
could expect to use upon entering high school to twelve, thus 
placing him in the upper half of the tenth grade. It is quite possible 
that the idea of having a student enter the beginning of the tenth 
grade upon the completion of the intermediate school cannot be 
reached until the city is entirely served by intermediate schools. 
When this is done, progress of an extraordinary rate can be made 
only within each school. It could hardly be hoped, however, that 
it will ever be unnecessary to maintain ninth-grade classes in some 
of the Los Angeles high schools. These classes will serve those who 
find it necessary to repeat one or two subjects of the ninth grade 
after having entered the senior high schools. Such classes will 
also meet the needs of those who come to Los Angeles from the 
ninth grade of other high schools and similar small groups. 

The table on the next page shows how credits are granted 
in high-school subjects taken up in intermediate schools. Work 
discontinued before the ninth grade receives no high-school credit. 
The Roman numerals I to VI refer to the six semesters in the 
intermediate school. A credit in Los Angeles is usually defined as 
a prepared subject pursued for a semester of five forty-minute 
periods per week. 

For the sake of comparison it will be interesting to show the 
credits that were allowed pupils entering the high schools from 
the intermediate schools five years ago. A comparison between the 
two tables (pages 425 and 426) will indicate the extent to which 
changes in the curriculum have come about. These will be discussed 
in a later paragraph. 
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Algebra 

B9 Term 1 credit 

A9 Term 1 credit 

Ancient History 

B9 Term 1 credit 

A9 Term 1 credit 

Bookkeeping 
I Term ) 
II Term > 1 credit 

III Term ) 

IV Term 1 credit 

V Term 1 credit 

VI Term 1 credit 1 

Commercial Arithmetic 

B9 Term 1 credit 

A9 Term 1 credit 

Cookery 

B9 Term J^ credit 

A9 Term V 2 credit 

English 

B9 Term 1 credit 

A9 Term 1 credit 

Freehand Drawing 

B8-A8-B9 Terms 1 credit 

A9 Term 1 credit 

General Science 

B9 Term 1 credit 

A9 Term 1 credit 

Languages 
French, Spanish, or Latin 
I Term ) 
II Term > 1 credit 

III Term ) 

IV Term 1 credit 

V Term 1 credit 

VI Term 1 credit 

1 If double period. 



Mechanical Drawing 

B7 Term no credit 

A7 Term no credit 

I Term ) B8 

II Term > A8 1 credit 

III Term ) B9 

IV Term A9 1 credit 

Music 

B9 Term % credit 

A9 Term % credit 

Glee Club % credit 

Orchestra % credit 

Oral English 

B9 Term % credit 

A9 Term % credit 

Penmanship 

B9 Term Y 2 credit 

A9 Term Y 2 credit 

Penmanship Commercial Course 

B9 Term (Home Work Re- 
quired) 1 credit 

A9 Term (Home Work Re- 
quired) 1 credit 

Sewing 

B9 Term 3^ credit 

A9 Term ]4, credit 

Stenography 
I Term ) 
II Term > 1 credit 

III Term ) 

IV Term 1 credit 

V Term 1 credit 

VI Term 1 credit 

Woodwork 

B7-A7-B8-A8-B9 Terms 1 credit 

A9 Term 1 credit 
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Los Angeles can lay claim to being one of the western pioneers 
in the matter of the intermediate or junior high school. The first 
experimental school of this type was opened in February, 1911. 
In September of the same year four additional ones were opened 
and were followed with three more in September, 1912, and by a 
ninth one at Boyle Heights in February, 1914. One of these schools 
ultimately became a six-year high school, leaving eight three-year 
intermediate schools all located within the main part of the city. 



Subject 


B7 


A7 


B8 


A8 


B9 


A9 


Algebra 






X 
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1 
1 

X 

1 

X 
1 

X 
1 




Ancient history. . . 
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Bookkeeping 

Commercial arith- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
1 


Cookery 










X 












1 








X 
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X 
X 


X 


French 


X 
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1 




1 




x 
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x 
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X. 

x. 


X 
X 
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1 
1 

1 

1/ 
/a 

2/ 

X 
1 

i 
i 
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1 
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Mechanical draw- 


1 








1/ 


Glee club or 
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X 
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X 

X 
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X 


X 

x 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 


X 




1 


Woodwork 


1 

X 



The first eight schools were organized in elementary-school build- 
ings and on elementary-school sites with principals and teachers 
who had been in charge of the elementary schools. The very 
limitations of site and plants have operated as limitations upon the 
development of the schools and the adequacy of the courses of 
study, especially in the lines of handwork and science. It was not 
until the building of the Boyle Heights Intermediate School in 
1914 and of the new building for the Virgil Intermediate School 
that any plants were especially erected for the purpose of housing 
this new and peculiar type of school. Later when the plant of the 
first intermediate school was burned, it moved to a very ample 
group of buildings which had been left by a high school which had 
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changed its location. Thus it will be seen that at least three of the 
eight intermediate schools in the city have plants which are fairly 
adequate to their needs. Two others have been enlarged to meet 
some of their needs, and three others are recognized as hopelessly 
inadequate physically to meet the situation. 

To these facts must be added the tremendous growth in school 
population in the city which has taxed the school facilities and 
finances to their utmost. 

The controlling motives at the time of the organization of the 
intermediate school may be gleaned from several public utterances 
and writings of the superintendent at that time. Condensing 
from an address delivered before the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association, at St. Louis in Febru- 
ary, 1912, we find among other things that the intermediate school 
was expected to bring about: 

1. The ability upon the part of the student to do some independent thinking. 

2. Familiarity on the part of the children with departmental work. This 
preparation would prepare for high-school needs and reduce school mortality 
in the ninth year. It had been observed at that time in Los Angeles that only 
18 per cent in the ninth year of the intermediate schools failed in one or more 
subjects as against 42 per cent in the same grade in the high schools. 

3. The conservation of the time and interest of children since it would permit 
promotion by subjects and save a loss of a half-year in the case of failure in one 
subject. 

4. The development of some social and self-responsibility which the elemen- 
tary school had failed to bring out. 

5. The opportunity to secure men teachers for seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils. 

6. Assistance to the child in finding himself by offering a diversity of work 
and choice of subjects. 

Further expected advantages are to be found in the portion of 
the Portland Survey submitted November 1, 1913, in which the 
subject of reorganization of the school system is discussed by the 
superintendent of the Los Angeles schools. There emphasis is 
laid upon the possible economy in the child's time, pointing out that 
at least one year can be saved in the time of children reaching the 
tenth grade. Further, it is pointed out that the intermediate 
schools will provide the logical place for vocational work. Further- 
more, since intermediate schools can be more plentifully built than 
high schools, it keeps the school in the neighborhood of the child 
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for one year longer and postpones the time when he must make a 
long trip across the city to reach a high school. 

One further fact emerges as an advantage both to principals 
and teachers in the intermediate school. A study made in Novem- 
ber, 1917, by one of the intermediate principals shows that in the 
elementary schools in the city, 21 per cent of the B7 pupils are in 
classes with three or more grades in one room, while the same is 
true of 15 per cent of the children in A7 classes, 18 per cent of the 
B8 classes, and 13 per cent of the A8 classes. Likewise 61 per cent 
of the children in the B7 grades of the elementary schools are in 
classes with two or more grades in a room and the same is true of 
66 per cent of the children in the A7 grade, 66 per cent of the 
children in the B8 grade, and 62 per cent of the children in the A8 
grade. This is a condition which is not peculiar to Los Angeles but 
is probably true of most cities. The advantage of the intermediate 
schools over this situation is immediately evident for in these 
schools practically every subject in every school is handled in a 
group by itself and the teacher's attention is not distracted from 
one group to another nor is she subject to all sorts of interruptions. 

A committee of intermediate teachers in Los Angeles in 1915 
made a summary of the results accomplished by the intermediate 
schools in the four years that they had then been in existence. The 
report emphasizes largely the fact that the new type of schools had 
kept pupils in school much longer than did the old division because 
it carried them beyond the end of the eighth grade where the sugges- 
tion to drop out of school is very natural. It shows that in the 
year 1909, before the introduction of the intermediate school, 
the percentage of pupils graduating from the eighth grade of the 
elementary school and going on to high school was 75 per cent. In 
the year 1914, the percentage of pupils graduating from the eighth 
grade of the intermediate school and continuing in the ninth grade 
of the same school was 87.2 per cent. 

The average number of pupils dropping out of the ninth grade 
in the high schools for the fifteen years previous to, and including, 
1911 was 54 per cent of the pupils registered. The average number 
dropping out of the ninth grade of the intermediate schools in 
1914 was 12 per cent. 

Before the establishment of the intermediate school, out of one 
hundred pupils who entered the seventh grade of the elementary 
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school, 30 left in the seventh grade, 12 in the eighth, and 31 in the 
ninth grade of the high school. In the intermediate school out of 
every hundred pupils, 5 left in the seventh grade, 4 in the eighth 
grade and 12 in the ninth grade. 

In connection with the above facts, certain changes in the 
school laws of the state of California must be taken into considera- 
tion as bearing upon the value of the intermediate school at the 
present time. The law formerly permitted children to go to work 
when the eighth grade had been completed or when the child had 
reached the age of fourteen. Within two years a law has been 
passed which raises the required age to sixteen irrespective of the 
amount of previous schooling. Since children ordinarily finish 
the tenth grade by the time they are sixteen, the effect of the present 
law is to keep most of the children in school beyond the age covered 
by the intermediate school. Hence, the only cases in which the 
intermediate school will operate as a deterrent to leaving school 
will be in those cases where the child is very much overage and can 
be held in school only by a greater opportunity of a vocational sort. 

The Department of Research in the Los Angeles City Schools 
has compiled some interesting age-grade figures during the past 
two years which are given below: 

AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION BY PERCENTAGES IN THE 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES OF THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS AND OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS 





Under Age 


At Age 


Overage 


Grade 


Elementary 


Inter- 
mediate 


Elementary 


Inter- 
mediate 


Elementary 


Inter- 
mediate 






1917-1918 


B7 


10.4 
9.9 
8.4 
9.5 


7.2 
10.3 
11.6 

9.4 


50.3 
57.2 
51.3 
55.4 


46.0 
51.8 
50.5 

53.2 


39.3 
32.9 
39.3 
35.1 


46.8 


A7 


37.9 


B8 


37.9 


A8 


37.4 




1918-1919 


B7 


10.9 

9.7 
12.4 
11.0 


8.9 
7.3 
8.4 
8.4 


55.7 
55.1 
54.9 

57.3 


49.6 
48.1 
44.2 
53.3 


33.4 
35.2 
32.6 
31.6 


41.5 


A7 


44.6 


B8 


47.4 


A8 


38.1 



From the above table it will be noted that with only one excep- 
tion there is a greater percentage of overage pupils in the inter- 
mediate school than there is in the corresponding grade of the 
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elementary school. No satisfactory explanation for this phenome- 
non is forthcoming. While others might be adduced with equal 
force, two factors have been suggested as possible reasons: first, 
the greater richness of the intermediate curriculum has a tendency 
to load pupils with heavier programs and hence to prevent advance- 
ment at a rate greater than normal; secondly, the organization of 
the intermediate school does not make the same provision as does 
that of the elementary school for the advancement of individual 
pupils. There is a greater tendency for them to keep to their class 
levels. 

It was to be expected that most of the discussions concerning 
the intermediate school would center around the course of study 
since that was the field where the adaptation was necessary. It 
was a relatively easy matter to take certain subjects from the 
high-school curriculum and to eliminate certain subject material 
from the elementary curriculum of the seventh and eighth grades 
and call this a course of study. However, during the past nine 
years the attitude toward certain early aims has been definitely 
modified. Whereas it was originally expected that the intermediate 
school would solve the question of vocational education, as a matter 
of fact, it has become the belief of those concerned with the work 
that vocational education is not of primary concern at this age. 
There are at present organized in the intermediate schools only 
three vocational classes which receive federal aid under the Smith- 
Hughes Bill. These are in cooking of the home economics type, 
cooking of the restaurant type, and agriculture. 

On the other hand, it has become the desire to add sufficient 
equipment for shopwork and other handwork to make it possible 
to give what might be called prevocational or "exposure" courses. 
As has been pointed out in another portion of this article, expansion 
in these lines has been extremely slow and difficult on account of 
the limitations of the plants in which the schools are housed and 
the relatively small amount of money available for equipment. 
One school has succeeded in gathering together sufficient equipment 
to offer woodwork, cement work, sheet-metal work, electrical work, 
forge work, plumbing, and reed work, as well as agriculture. 
Another school is able to offer woodwork, reed work, and electrical 
work. One school offers a large amount of printing, and one other 
is just beginning in the same line. In other words, the vision is not 
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lacking but the material resources with which to realize upon the 
visions are not forthcoming. 

In addition to the abovementioned work the term "vocational" 
must include the very large amount of commercial work done, for 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping are offered upon a 
strictly vocational basis. However, discussion is very free on this 
subject and the question is often asked as to whether stenography 
can be done satisfactorily upon a vocational basis by pupils of the 
intermediate-school age. 

In addition to the prevocational work suggested above, courses 
dealing with occupations and courses of study were introduced 
last year. The aim of these courses is to acquaint children with the 
simplest facts about occupations and the necessary preparation 
for them and to show what courses of study are necessary as prepara- 
tion for the various duties of life. It is intended to make this 
course a balance wheel to the child in choosing electives both in the 
intermediate and in the high school. It is at present required for two 
forty-minute periods in the B 7 grade and again for the same amount 
of time in the A8 grade. 

While one of the avowed aims in the early years of the inter- 
mediate school was to cut short the period of schooling, the present 
attitude is that anything which will cut short the period of schooling 
is undesirable. For that reason emphasis is being laid on every- 
thing which will keep the child in school longer. It cannot be said 
that the present aim of the intermediate school in Los Angeles is to 
shorten the period of schooling. 

A comparison of the subjects offered during the early years of 
the intermediate school and at the present time together with the 
credits that may be earned in each subject as shown in the two 
tables already given will indicate some changes in the fundamental 
ideas concerning the intermediate courses of study which have taken 
place during the last five years. It will be noted, for instance, that 
geometry has been entirely dropped. In other words, it has been 
found that the mastery of certain subjects is dependent actually 
upon a certain maturity, and that geometry as ordinarily offered in 
high schools cannot be adequately handled by a ninth-grade pupil. 
It will be noted that the distribution of credits for such languages 
as Latin and French has been entirely changed. This change has 
come about with the realization that a student in the B7 grade with 
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a relatively incomplete background of English grammar and 
literature is not in a position to take hold of a foreign language as 
rapidly as an eighth-grade pupil. 

It will be noted that the total number of credits that can be 
earned in mechanical drawing has been reduced from three to two 
and that the credit in stenography in the first three semesters has 
been reduced from one and one-half to one. Algebra has been 
entirely removed from the eighth grade and put in the ninth grade 
to give time to complete satisfactorily the arithmetic which it had 
been felt was being neglected. The demand of the past few years 
has been for more time in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
intermediate schools for sufficient work in fundamental subjects as 
geography, history, and civics. 

Much discussion has centered upon the question of electives, 
how many subjects should be offered and when election should 
begin. No one is able to answer these questions satisfactorily but 
there seems to be considerable feeling that children of the age of 
twelve, entering upon the work of the seventh grade, are not in a 
position to select subjects wisely. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the possibility of electing a subject is an alluring 
thing to a child of that age and to his parents, and any attempt to 
take away that privilege is extremely unpopular. Naturally, also, 
teachers who have been handling these subjects view with alarm any 
encroachment upon their domain. In this connection it must be 
pointed out that there is a distinct tendency for children to drop 
electives after they have been pursued two years, a tendency 
marked in high-school subjects begun in the intermediate school. 
The offering of electives in the seventh grade means that ninth- 
grade classes in these subjects will necessarily be small. A recent 
survey of classes in French, Spanish, and Latin with enrolments of 
less than fifteen, showed thirty-five classes in the intermediate 
schools with an average attendance of 10.5. Thirteen of these 
classes were in the ninth grade, and some of the thirteen classes 
were combination classes of two or more grades of the same subject. 

Another study made in February, 1918, shows that a very insig- 
nificant portion of those who begin electives of all sorts in the 
seventh grade of the intermediate schools are taking those same 
electives after they have entered high schools. The obvious argu- 
ment is that electives should be begun with the eighth grade and 
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the gap between the experience in these subjects in the intermediate 
school and the high school would thus be closed. 

At the present time the practice in the matter of electives is 
to permit those who come to the intermediate school with a strong 
recommendation from the elementary-school principal to take an 
elective immediately. Others are required to postpone such a 
choice until the eighth grade. The most unsatisfactory thing 
about this arrangement is the varying standards used by the 
elementary principals in making their recommendations. 

The two tables on page 434 present some interesting facts con- 
cerning the enrolments by subjects first in the year 1913-14, and 
secondly in the year 1919-20. 

It is interesting to note that in certain subjects such as stenog- 
raphy and Latin, the total enrolment has decreased but from 
entirely different causes, although the enrolment in the intermediate 
schools has increased. This is, of course, partly due to the fact that 
under the present arrangement not more than two-thirds of the 
seventh-grade students are taking electives. With this restriction, 
however, enrolments in some other subjects as French and freehand 
drawing have increased. 

Los Angeles in common with other Southern California towns 
faces the problem of the necessity of keeping its school organization 
sufficiently elastic to meet the constantly flowing tide of tourists. 
This makes it practically imperative to keep an ungraded room in 
each intermediate school for the adjustment of children who enter 
out of season. This is especially necessary since it is to be remem- 
bered that many children must enter the eighth grade of an inter- 
mediate school from an elementary school of the ordinary type in 
some other city. At the present time plans are under way for the 
reorganizing of these ungraded rooms to meet the peculiar problems 
that must be faced in the intermediate schools. 

It has often been urged against the intermediate school that 
it would merely mean the bringing down of the social problems of 
various sorts from the high school to the earlier period of school 
life. Those in charge of the intermediate schools in Los Angeles 
immediately recognized this possibility and adopted a policy 
designed to eliminate those evils and keep the children one year 
longer under a social regime simpler and better adapted to their 
needs than is the usual secondary-school organization. The 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS— 6,061. ENROLMENTS BY SUBJECTS— MAY, 1914 



Algebra 1,970 

Arithmetic 2,986 

Bookkeeping 1,643 

Commercial arithmetic 482 

Cooking 2,662 

Drawing, Freehand 3,347 

Drawing, Mechanical 500 

English 6,009 

Foreign languages: 

French 497 

German 816 

Latin 596 

Spanish 2,819 



Geography 1,485 

History, United States 3,786 

History, Ancient 614 

Music 4,407 

Oral English 1,679 

Penmanship 3,701 

Physiography 615 

Physiology 2,371 

Sewing 2,993 

Spelling 6,809 

Stenography 1,737 

Woodwork 2,773 



TOTAL NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS— 6,706. ENROLMENTS BY SUBJECTS— OCTOBER, 1919 



Algebra 907 

Applied arts 68 

Arithmetic 4,319 

Bookkeeping 1,179 

Cement work 54 

Commercial arithmetic 418 

Cooking 1,877 

Drawing, Freehand 3,391 

Drawing, Mechanical 824 

Electricity 99 

English 6,451 

Forge 46 

French 790 

Gardening 336 

General science 794 

Geography 2,587 

Home mechanics 14 



History 3,334 

Latin 392 

Music 4,388 

Library training 24 

Occupations 2,590 

Oral English 1,936 

Penmanship 3,713 

Physical training 6,463 

Physiology and hygiene 1,977 

Printing 82 

Sewing 1,876 

Spanish 1,451 

Spelling 5,736 

Stenography 1,634 

Vocational home economics 15 

Vocational restaurant cooking. . . 15 
Woodwork 2,707 



prominence which athletics brings to individual students is a 
constant source of danger to the pupil and worry to the principal 
in the secondary school. The difficulties of interscholastic relations 
which spring from interscholastic contests of all sorts are well 
known to all school administrators. It was for this reason that very 
early in the life of the intermediate schools, interscholastic contests 
of all sorts were eliminated and their place was entirely taken by the 
organization of interclass contests to which more recently have 
been added contests of various classroom groups and continuous 
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records of the performances of the individual. As far as facilities 
would allow, each school has offered a satisfactory program for this 
portion of the development of the individual student. 

Practically all secondary schools boast of a rather elaborate 
student body organization with officers and managers to carry on all 
the necessary school activities. As far as the intermediate school is 
concerned these organizations have been made very simple. Not 
more than three of the schools boast of a formal constitution. In 
these schools the student business is cared for by an executive com- 
mittee with the addition in two of the schools of an advisory 
committee consisting of one or two representatives from each class- 
room. In other cases the various responsibilities which must follow 
up the groups of students are assumed by a student council ap- 
pointed by the athletic director or by a so-called self-government 
committee elected from the various classrooms. 

Whatever form the student group takes or by whatever author- 
ity appointed, it in general has charge of the corridors and school 
yard and under the direction of a faculty treasurer takes charge of 
all money derived from the school lunchroom and other school 
activities. 

In two of the intermediate schools the school lunchroom is not 
in any way co-ordinated with the home economics department. In 
the other six the cafeteria is used as a laboratory in which certain 
problems of the work in home economics, as for instance the matter 
of cooking in quantity, can be solved. It also served in all of the 
intermediate schools to give the boys and girls practice in assuming 
the responsibility of taking charge of the money derived from the 
sale of food. 

Three of the intermediate schools publish a monthly paper and 
two publish an annual volume somewhat simpler in type than 
the usual high-school annual. This is directed in general by the 
graduating class. 



